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Sure thou didst flourish once! and many springs,
Many bright mornings, much deit\ many showers,
Passed o'er thy head; many light hearts and wings.
Which now are dead, lodged in thy living bowtrs.
And still a new succession sings andfies;
Fresh groves grow up, and their green branches shoot
Towards the old and still enduring skies,
While the low violet thrives at their root,
then destroys it in the search for its implications.
Vaughan shows a Wordsworthian love of nature.  The
Timber, quoted above. The Shower, The Bird:
Hither tkou com*st: the busy wind all night
Blew through thy lodging, where thy own warm wing
Thy pillow was . . .
are figments of a real terrestrial landscape, seldom to be
glimpsed in Grashaw's imagery. Donne, Herbert, Vaughan
were men of the world; Grashaw, a celibate Cambridge fellow,
whose piety took the form of painful vigils, inhabited an
ecstatic private universe. "He led his life," we are told, "in
St. Mary's Church, near St. Peter's College. There he lodged
under Tertullian's roof of angels. There he made his nest more
gladly than David's swallow near the House of God; where,
like a primitive saint, he offered more prayers in the night
than others -usually offer in the day. There he penned these
poems. , . ." But civil war drove him away from Oxford; he
crossed the Channel, quitted the Anglican Church and died,
disappointed, at Loretto.
Yet Crashaw was by no means a narrow sectarian. We
hear that he had mastered five languages, and was proficient
in music, painting and engraving. As a Jesuit apostle,'he